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Dr. George L. Wallace, Superintendent of the Wrentham 
(Massachusetts) State School, died suddenly of heart failure 
July 3, 1930. Seldom indeed does a man endear himself so com- 
pletely to his associates and yet achieve such remarkable 
distinction as has been his. Quietly, humbly, self-effacingly, 
Dr. Wallace, almost with bare hands and but little straw for his 
bricks, built one of the outstanding institutions in this country 
for the care and training of mentally deficient children. With 
equal skill and courage he surrounded himself with a devoted 
staff whose loyalty, efficiency, and sympathy permeated the daily 
activities of the children at Wrentham with affectionate as 
well as competent guidance and supervision. 

The State of Massachusetts has lost one of its ablest — 
ers in the field of mental hygiene. The staff at Wrentham will 
testify that effectiveness of administration need not be gained 
at the price of personal animosities. We tender our deep con- 
cern to those ever closest to his heart in all circumstances, his 
immediate family and that larger family of handicapped chil- 
dren whose happy faces and cheerful lives he always considered 
his greatest concern and recompense. 

We mourn the irreparable loss of a sincere friend, a wise 
counsellor, a devoted husband and father, an eminent physician, 
a great humanitarian. 
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The Special Child 


Meta L. Anderson, Ph. D. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


As one philosopher has said, there is one point on which 
all men are exactly alike, and that is they are all different. 

When I took this statement as the key note of the thought 
I would bring to this discussion, I was startled at the rush of 
memories I had from the history of education on the one hand 
and from what I shall call, for want of a better term, social 
traditions on the other hand. From the time when we were 
living as members of tribes wandering over the face of the 
earth until now, the public opinion of the group has always play- 
ed a large part in controlling the activities of its members. In 
one of my contacts with a social group in one of our slums I 
came across a young Italian girl who was married to an older 
man who had several children, at least two of whom were men- 
tally defective. The girl wife had had the advantages of a 
high school education but otherwise had been very strictly 
brough up in the old world manner. Marriage seemed to her a 
way to freedom, for the man had promised her that she could 
wear hats as the American girls did. After she was married 
she learned that she could not wear a hat but would be expected 
to wear a shawl, as her husband did not like the new world 
customs. She made an excuse to visit the school where her 


stepchildren attended as often as she conveniently could. The 


teachers lent her magazines which she eagerly read. It availed 
her little to hide them from her husband as her husband had 
active allies in the old women of the neighborhood who watched 
her every move and waited for him each night and recounted 
to him anything which they thought might interest him in re- 
gard to his wife’s derelictions—these derelictions being such 
things as keeping herself tidy and presentable and reading mag- 
azines. 

The public opinion of the group proved too much for this 
girl and after she had several children of her own she became 
much like the others. It may be that she will be able to do 
somewhat better for her own children as they strike out for 
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themselves and so this progress from the old world repressive 
measures to the more wholesome freedom of the new world 


will be sure, if slow. 

The various social groups would like to believe that such 
attitudes are characteristic of other social groups than their 
own, but Dr. Marian Van Waters in her little book entitled 
“Parents on Probation” makes the statements that “Most 
parents prefer a child who is like their idea of other children. 
When they begin to suspect that their child is different they feel 
that the blow is intolerable. They try to force the child to do 
things so antagonistic to his nature that they are likely to 
destroy him.” 

With the rise of democracy our systems of public educa- 
tion were established on the basis that all men were born equal 
whereas all men were born unequal. 

With these two agencies—the family and the school— 
which have to do with the training of the children, basing their 
plans for such training on premises absolutely contrary to fact, 
the education of children would seem to present a well-nigh 
insurmountable task. 

Whether this task will prove to be insurmountable remains 
to be seen. I wish to discuss with you some of the things the 
public schools are doing toward making better adjustments for 
the individual differences of their pupils. 


The individual differences of children, of all people for that 
matter, range the whole gamut from Idiocy to Genius, in the 
matter of intelligence. We have a measure which can deter- 
mine our place in this intelligence scale. Nothing would seem 
more simple than to reorganize our system of education on the 
basis of a scale of this kind, thereby giving to each a true edu- 
cation for his level of intelligence. Unfortunately for those of 
us who have only the ability to do simple things, it is not so 
easy as it sounds to reorganize a system of education on the 
basis of an intelligence scale, because for one thing, an intelli- 
gence scale tells us only a part of the truth. There are many 
qualifying factors to be considered and what is more, reckoned 
with. Each intelligence level group shows comparatively wide 
individual differences. In all of the groups there are those 
who might be classified as motor, social or verbal types. The 
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needs of each of these groups should be provided for in a sys- 
tem of education. The social need of the individual must be 
met if he is to function successfully on his intelligence level, 
In our very gradual progress toward fitting the school to the 
individual needs of the children attending there are a few 
things we have already begun to do. To be sure these are 
very few indeed but we must remember that Rome was not 
built in a day. We have begun to provide instruction in Special 
Classes for the children at the lower end of the intelligence scale, 
These children who are at the lower end of the intelligence scale 
grow up into adults who are likewise at the lower end of the 
intelligence scale and they are not so different from the rest of 
us as most of us would like to believe. The report tells us that 
they provide more than their share of criminals, still many of 
them go to work, if they have not enough money to be idle, go 
to the movies, go to church or not, as do the rest of us. The 
aim for the education of this group is to enable them to live 
successfully and completely on their intelligence level, which 
is after all, the aim of the education of any group. If we are 
to fulfill this aim we must have an understanding of what suc- 
cessful and complete living on any given intelligence level is. 

Dr. Horn in his very good paper on the “Education of 
Dull Children” says, “The first essentials in living in our so- 
ciety are, (1) the ability to render service of some sort which 
warrants the payment of wages and (2) the judicious expendi- 
ture of these wages. In the matter of vocation, as in every 
other, the subtypical person is at a disadvantage. Not merely 
does the lack of quantity of intelligence bar him from prepara- 
tion for the higher and more skilled occupations; he lacks the 
imagination and the initiative to change his vocation or his 
location, or to originate a business venture of his own. Michael 
Angelo had great difficulty in determining which of his many 
gifts he should follow, but the unskilled laborer is given his in-- 
structions from moment to moment. 

“The beginning of training for vocation, as an element in 
education, is timed roughly in accordance with intelligence. 
Training for the professions must be sought at the universities, 
and begins comparatively late. Other types of vocation may be 
acquired at earlier stages of development, progressively down- 
ward until we reach those which depend so largely on brawn and 
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so little on brain that physical development is the chief factor 
in determining fitness to begin work. 

“This certainly ought to mean that the lower the degree 
of potentiality, the earlier relatively, should attention be center- 
ed on vocation. Not only may the child of less potentiality be 
put at productive work earlier than the child who needs more 
time for preliminary training; the period of preparation for his 
own vocation should be as long drawn out as possible, and this 
serves as another reason for an early start.” 

The service which these dull children will render, when they 
become old enough to go to work, which will warrant the pay- 
ment of wages, will be rendered in the simple occupations or in 
the simpler task of the more complicated occupations. Some 
one has suggested that modern industry will have more places 
for the duller workers because of the greater mechanization 
of industry now taking place, than for the more capable workers 
who rebel at routinized jobs. 

The Special Class is attempting to give the special child— 
in this case the retarded child—the preparation for a vocation 
as early as it is possible to do so. In the early days of the 
work for defective children, the children were entered in the 
Special Class so old—anywhere from twelve to fifteen years 
of age—that it was difficult, if not impossible, to give them 
proper training for entering industrial life. Some schools still 
wait until a child has had the experience of repeated failure be- 
fore recommending his examination to determine whether or 
no he belongs in a special class, but the tendency now is gener- 
ally to determine very early in a child’s career what his poten- 
tialities are from the standpoint of intelligence, and to recom- 
mend that he get started early on the training which will mean 
success and not failure. 

The expression—Preparation For A Vocation—may mean 
very different things to different people. To some it may mean 
learning to lay bricks in order to become a brick layer, to others 
it may be learning to read and write, to still others it may be 
learning to do hard things in order to be ready for the hard 
things which seem sure to come later. It is all these and more, 
much more. 

Psychiatrists tell us that preparation for our ultimate goals 
in social relationships, occupations, and love, has been well be- 
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gun before we are five years of age, and that all the school can 
do is to correct the errors which have been committed in go 
far as this is possible, and then to train the individual to com- 
pensate for those which cannot be corrected. The individual 
under discussion here is the subnormal individual, but he is 
none the less an individual. He is like other people in that he 
will have social relationships, that he will work for a living, and 
will establish a family, if he is fortunate enough to have had 
the opportunity to get started on the path which leads to useful 
and constructive living. He is like other people in that he will 
seek an outlet on the useless and destructive side of life if he 
has not had the opportunity for proper training, nor the satis- 
faction of achievement on his mental and social level. 

To prepare a subnormal child for a vocation means there- 
fore that we must prepare that child to become a useful member 
of society. We have this child from his fifth to his sixteenth 
birthdays, or about ten or eleven years in which to accomplish 
this, although often we only have him until he is fourteen years 
old. Having thus the facts of our problem before us it would 
seem comparatively simple to make a program, and make plans 
for the fulfilment of that program without more ado. 

It has been strongly ingrained in us that a self governing 
people must be a literate people who can read, write and cy- 
pher about all the things that we shoud read about, write about 
and figure about. That idea has been so strongly ingrained that 
few citizens, no matter how thrifty, have objected to the enor- 
mous expense of school buildings, school equipment, and teach- 
ers’ salaries. Was not the stability of the country depending 
upon a literate electorate? When large groups of illiterate peo- 
ple began to come to these shores, a vast effort was made to 
Americanize these newcomers by offering them opportunities 
for acquiring an education in night schools if they were adults 
and by compulsory attendance laws if they were children. The 
authorities went much farther than this and built and equipped 
high schools and even colleges, and then kept them open night 
and day so that all who desired might not merely be literate, 
but might be educated. The propaganda for continued educa- 
tion was so successful that a desire for at least a high school 
education became so universal one often came across families 
with their older boys attending a high school, being partially 
supported by charity. 
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During all this time the curriculum of the schools, both 
elementary and high, remained what it had always been, the 
sort that was suitable for the selected few who were preparing 
for either a leisure life or a professional life. The curriculum 
even now is for the most part suitable only for those children 
who will grow up to become pleasant ineffectual people who will 
want to read essays of an evening or go buggy riding for excite- 
ment. Some of us want to read essays, and a few of us even 
may long for a horse and carriage, but we must admit that times 
have changed, even if for the worse, and that they are not go- 
ing back to the charm of the horse and carriage or sailing ves- 
sel. The boys and girls in the schools now will grow up to radio 
evenings and speeding automobiles, to a business world which 
is urbanized, mechanized and highly competitive. It does not 
matter if we approve of this or not, it is so, and it is for such 
a life that we must prepare our children. One can readily see 
that a curriculum which was inadequate for the average child 
would be much more than inadequate for the subnormal, or 
even for the borderline subnormal and merely backward. In 
fact it has been pretty nearly disastrous as the crime records 
of our youthful offenders show us, if we are interested enough 
to read them. Being boastfully democratic, we have urged all 
children to continue their education, or to be more truthful, 
we have urged children to continue going to school, regardless 
of what the schools had to offer for their particular mental 
ability or personal desires. As we said, this propaganda was } 
so successful that the children did continue going to school and 
when they did not progress along the lines of the college prep- 
aratory curriculum the parents and the voters paying for the 
schools have asked us why we did not teach them—meaning of 
course the traditional subject matter. We have to tell them 
that we cannot do that—but we hasten to add that we can teach 
something else which will be just as good. Just as good we 
tell them, but most of us do not believe it, so strong is the tra- 
ditional belief than an education really is “going through” high 
school or college and coming out with a vocabulary about books, 
history or science, which may impress our neighbors, but not 
our employers. The high and mighty prefer the traditional 
type of education because “our kind” has always had it, the 
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lowly and struggling want the traditional type of education in 
order to be more like the high and mighty. 

In order to train the subnormal and dull children we must 
modify the curriculum to fit their needs and we must prove to 
their parents and to the voters supplying the money for their 
education that it is not merely “just as good” but infinitely 
better because it does educate them, that it does give them a 
preparation for complete and successful living on their mental 
levels. 

What are some of the things to teach these children which 
are not merely just as good but infinitely better than the tra- 
ditional subjects for purposes of training? They are the sub- 
jects which give the children an opportunity to learn to do by 
doing, which give the children an opportunity to accomplish 
concrete tasks instead of reading about them, which give the 


children the opportunity to live, move and have their being in 


a world of real things. The school plant is admittedly limited 
in being able to provide suitable activities for accomplishing 
this purpose. We must do the best we can with what we have. 


If you are interested enough to visit a Special School you 
will see these retarded children learning and growing through 
happy purposeful activity of a household science project, so 
also you will see them learn and grow if you watch the 
other activities of the school day. The wood work, the sewing, 
and the other hand work subjects provide means through which 
to teach the children how to live completely and successfully. 
Nor is the academic work neglected. Individual help is given 
so that the difficulties these children encounter in these subjects 
may be in so far as it is possible, changed from insurmountable 
to surmountable difficulties. At the very best, achievement in 
academic work is limited for subnormal and borderline sub- 
normal children. 


A teacher described one of her pupils like this: “Stella is 
a very excitable and extremely nervous child. She has diffi- 
culties with her academic subjects, becoming discouraged if she 
doesn’t grasp the idea at once. She reads poorly when reading 
aloud, because in her eagerness to cover a lot of ground, she 
skips words. Reading silently, she gets the thought almost im- 
mediately. Her spelling is poor for the same reason. She 
omits letters even in copying. 
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“Her language for conversation is ordinary and meager, 
but asked to describe a picture, a flower, the weather, she 
seems to have an entirely different vocabulary. She will speak 
of the ‘golden sun,’ ‘starry skies,’ ‘heavenly blue,” ‘silver sleigh- 
bells,’ ‘singing raindrops.’ 

“She is somewhat of a dreamer, but gets so tangled up with 
mechanics of expression, both oral and written, that she often 
loses the thought entirely. 

“In her other classes she responds well and is sincere in 
her work. She likes to draw and is original in her ideas. When 
the children were making posters for the Community Chest, 
Stella drew a complete hospital. She loves to sing and dance, 
and has the keen sense of rhythm characteristic of her race.” 

At Christmas time the teacher suggested that the children 
try to make up a verse or two for the Christmas party. Stella’s 
was called “Christmas Eve.” 

Hear the little hoof beats 

As they tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Santa shakes the snow off 

With a stamp, stamp, stamp! 
Listen to the sleigh bells, 

As they ring, ring, ring! 
Hurrah! for dear old Santa! 

Voices sing, sing, sing! 

Nor was Stella the only one to write verses. Here are a 

few verses the other children wrote:— 
TOYS 
All the little girls and boys, 
Like to play with Christmas toys, 
Dolls and books and drums and trains, 
Come in handy when it rains. 


SANTA CLAUS 
Santa Claus is coming 
To his girls and boys. 
Santa Claus is coming 
With his bag of toys. 
All the little stockings 
Hanging in a row, 
He will fill with presents, 
Then up the Chimney go. 
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There are many others written by the boys and girls, some- 
times individually and sometimes together. 

These things, after all, are but a small part of what we do 
toward making the subnormal useful members of society. We 
try to so improve the children that they in turn will improve 
the homes and raise the social level of the group. We know 
of many instances where this has been done. Furthermore, 
no matter how much has been done, there is still endless work 
yet to do, not only in determining what better to do in 
order to train these subnormal boys and girls, but what more 
we can do to persuade and convince parents to permit us to do 
what we know how to do. 


New Field of Service Offered by Federal Office 
of Education 
Specialist in Education of Exceptional Children Appointed 


The Federal Office of Education has established a new ser- 
vice in the field of special educational problems. It will be the 
aim of this service to assist school systems throughout the coun- 
try in planning for the education of children who are mentally 
or emotionally of exceptional type. It will initiate and conduct 
studies of the educational and social needs of mentally deficient 
or backward children, of children with specific educational and 
mental handicaps, and of psychopathic or nervously unstable 
children. It will report the work that is being done in various 
centers on behalf of such children and will co-operate with 
school officials in the organization of special classes and pro- 
grams of work. 

Specialists agree that maladjustment in the early school 
years is frequently the forerunner of social maladjustment and 
delinquency in adult life. Scientific investigations show that the 
juvenile offender is likely to be the child who is mentally, phy- 
sically, or emotionally handicapped, and that crime and psy- 
chosis in the adult may often be traced to the unhappiness, the 
physical or mental unfitness of the child. Education therefore 
faces the problem of making satisfactory provision for those 
children who need special adjustment if it is to contribute to 
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the world the best it can give for social welfare and law en- 
forcement. The new position in the Office of Education is a 
step in the direction of its solution. 

The work will be a part of the Division of Special Problems, 
and will be under the immediate direction of Elise H. Martens, 
Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children. 


A Parable 
The Third Box 


When morning was come to The Training School, Tiny Fel- 
low and all his playmates awaited a turn to enter into the room 
of the ball and the boxes. And it came to pass that Peter was 
chosen among the first. Like unto Tiny Fellow, his mental age 
was far less than the years he had lived, being at that time 
only three. 

And he entered eagerly into the room in which three boxes 
were scattered about. And his eyes fell upon the ball of many 
colors, suspended from the ceiling. Straightway did he gather 
together the boxes and builded for himself a structure under 
the ball. And when the structure was completed he began to 
climb thereon. 

But as he stood upon two boxes he was sore afraid. And 
with trembling he removed the third box to the floor. But 
alas, from the two boxes which remained he could not reach 
the ball. For behold, the step which he feared to take was the 
one which made the structure sufficient for the attainment of 
the ball. 

Then did Peter climb down and from the floor look upon 
the object of his desire. Again and again did he build unto 
himself a structure made of three boxes. But always at the 
last step he became afraid and lowered unto the floor the third 
box. 

And when the time was come for Peter to return unto his 
playmates, behold, a banana was suspended where the ball had 
hung. And Peter was again taken into the room. 

Straightway did he perceive the change and by much point- 
ing made evident an increase in his desire. Once more he build- 
ed a structure of three boxes, whereupon he climbed up even 
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unto the last step. And with great delight he secured unto 
himself the banana. And so completely was his fear overcome 
that he stood upon the third box of the structure and ate the 
fruit. 

And I say unto you many people are like unto Peter. That 
which seemeth impossible is made easy as desire becomes great- 
er than the fear of the last step of the ladder. And those who 
would choose the end to be obtained must first consider that 
thing which is most desired by the child. 


—CECELIA G. ALDRICH 


New Book 


OLSON, WILLARD C. Problem Tendencies in Children. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 


This study is one of the more serious technical experiments 
dealing with the subject of personality and adjustment in young 
children. Its major objectives were the development of tech- 
niques for studying behavior problems quantitatively and “the 
statistical analysis of the results of their application in terms 
of such variables as age, grade, sex, achievement and intelli- 
gence.” 

The author believes the main contribution to method of the 
study to be the adaptation of trait-rating techniques to yield 
scores differentiating problem tendencies in children. This 
method involves the securing of two types of records on chil- 
dren, one on specific overt acts of misbehavior and the other 
on personal traits. These are statistically related, so that the 
resultant score serves as a problem-tendency indicator. This 
method has seemed to yield a fairly reliable score, under vary- 
ing conditions. 

There are four appendices and a comprehensive index. Ap- 
pendices I and II present schedules A and B of a behavior rat- 
ing scale, Appendix III gives the statistical analysis of traits in 
the scale, and Appendix IV briefly describes 29 clinic cases. 


GORDON L. RILEY 
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Institution Notes 


Professor, Mrs. Johnstone and Miss Fallon after having 
been in Europe for two months returned to us on October 13th. 





Mr. and Mrs. Yepsen and Caroline Dale, who left us in 
May, 1929, for Chile, South America, where Mr. Yepsen directed 
the organization of special education for the Government of 
Chile, returned on August 22. They have had most profitable 
and interesting experiences some of which we were privileged 
to enjoy again with them through moving pictures they made, 
especially their trip to the “Christ of the Andes.” We also 
enjoyed their fine collection of mementos, 

Mr. Yepsen will continue his studies at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity for the coming year. 





Our recreation program for the summer closed on October . 


11. The children have had an unusually happy summer. 





“The high cow in fat production for the last month 
in the Salem-Cumberland-Cape May Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion is No. 23, owned by The Training School at Vineland, ac- 
cording to a report submitted by John N. Peters, tester in charge 
of record work. This pure-bred Guernsey produced a total of 
57.6 pounds of fat for the month. 

The Training School also had the fifth highest cow in fat 
in No. 9, a pure-bred Holstein, whose fat record stands at 49.2 
for the month. nother pure-bred Holstein from the same 
herd stands third in total milk produced for the month with 
1457 pounds to her credit.” 

—PUBLIC LEDGER 





The Sayford Social Club held its annual picnic on Septem- 
ber 26. The twenty-one boys and their guests had an old- 
fashioned picnic at Piney Point, Bridgeton. After a long auto 
ride, through the country, supper was cooked and, like all our 
boys’ picnic suppers, was lacking in nothing. The evening was 
spent at the movies and everybody came home feeling it had 
been just another of the Sayford Social Club’s good times. 
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Department of Research 
ANNUAL REPORT 1929-30 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland N. J. | 































In addition to the graduate training of student fellows, and 
the improvement technically and administratively of the regu- 
lar clinical examining of the children in the institution, the 
Research Department has made a distinct effort during the past 
year to bring to completion and publication numerous research 
studies made during recent years. Because of participation in 
important national movements which seemed to require prior 
attention, we have not yet been able fully to realize this ambi- 
tion. The coming year should witness better progress, and we 
are working with that end in view. 

Miss Ruth T. Melcher, M. A. University of Kentucky, de- 
voted the greater part of her time as full-time research assist- 
ant to the prosecution of her research on birth-injured cases at 
The Training School. A group of 29 possible cases of birth 
injury were discovered in the institution population. These were 
referred to Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, Orthopedist-in-Chief at the 
New Haven Hospital, who held a clinic in February and listed 
these children in the order of importance from the standpoint 
of physio therapy treatment. Twelve of these children were put 
on the active list for muscle training, and during the remainder 
of the year an intensive research study of the problem of suit- 
able measurements of mental and motor improvement of these | 
subjects has been made by Miss Melcher, with the assistance 
of other members of the staff. These methods include improv- 
ed observation, improved use of mental, motor and achievement 
tests, and improved laboratory technique for measuring range 
and extent of motor development. A newly-devised gait graph 
method seems particularly promising. For nearly a month, also, 
we experimented with motion picture equipment, on the advice | 
of Dr. Phelps. This technique appeared very promising in re- 
cording the improvement of the children, but the equipment 
was not purchased for lack of available funds. This study will | 
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probably be completed and the results ready for publication 
during the coming year. 

Another important study is that pursued by Mrs. Gerald 
C. Aldrich, M. A., Ohio Wesleyan. In 1928 Mrs. Aldrich, then 
Miss Cecelia Gorsuch, began an experimental study of idiocy, 
which was interrupted when she returned to Ohio Wesleyan for 
further work. Last year Mrs. Aldrich accepted a full-time ap- 
pointment at this Laboratory, and has continued her study of 
idiot children. 

The principal problem this year has been a study of adap- 
tive behavior. This study has been in two parts, one a box- 
stacking problem and the other involving the use of a conven- 
tional implement. In addition to completing these experimental 
problems, Mrs. Aldrich has completed the former genetic study 
of idiocy by making mental examinations of a group of normal 
infants, with which our idiot subjects might be directly com- 
pared. This was done with the cooperation of mothers in Vine- 
land. Three reports of this work have been accepted for publi- 
cation in standard journals: (1) the box-stacking problem, 
(2) the genetic problem, and (3) the incentive problem. 

Arrangements have been made to provide an experimental 
room in the new Hutchinson Cottage for continuing this work 
next year, and a series of minor but important problems on 
idiocy are already contemplated, including a review of idiot 
vocabularies, spontaneous activities, range and complexity of 
movements, emotional reactions, extent of capacity for self help, 
response to habit formation, or conditioning, response to the 
breaking of habits, or unconditioning, and other related studies. 
A series of experiments in conditioned choice with respect to 
form, color and number will be the major problem this year. 

We wish to express our appreciation for the generous finan- 
cial grant from Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, in support of our in- 
vestigations on these problems of idiocy. Without this a large 
part of the research accomplished would undoubtedly have been 
impossible. 

Mr. J. Thomas McIntire, A. B., University of West Virginia, 
who accepted a research fellowship here last year, will remain 
during the coming year as a senior research fellow. Mr. Mc- 
Intire has been especially interested in the psychogalvanic tech- 
nique as a laboratory method of studying emotions of feeble- 
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minded children. This study presented marked difficulties in 
laboratory approach, requiring considerable expenditure for 
laboratory apparatus, but has been gradually carried forward in 
collaboration with Rutgers University. It is expected that next 
year Mr. McIntire will have his apparatus arranged for practical 
work and will probably make special studies of emotions among 
idiots in collaboration with Mrs. Aldrich. A small shop has 
recently been set up in the laboratory for the production of 
necessary apparatus for laboratory work. 

Research fellowship appointments during the past year in- 
cluded Mr. Benjamin Frank, M. A., University of Pennsylvania, 
Miss Sarah E. Crowell, B. S., University of Pennsylvania, Miss 
Anne M. Klein, M. A., Columbia University, and Mr. Carl Ingvol- 
stad, A. B., University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Frank continued a study, previously begun by Miss 
Elizabeth Jewell, of the social adjustment of children discharg- 
ed from The Training School. An intensive study of 35 cases 
showed that nearly all of these children are well adjusted in the 
community and develops the rather surprising fact that the 
majority of these children are being successfully cared for by 
their families after a period in the institution. This study has 
called attention to the important role of the institution as a 
carry-over agency during that period when children are in need 
of special training and when they cannot be cared for in their 
own homes. Most of these children are not self-sustaining, their 
families having merely resumed their guardianship. 

In April, Mr. Frank resigned his fellowship here to become 
psychologist at the New Jersey State Reformatory, at Rahway, 
New Jersey. 

Miss Crowell pursued some of our investigations previously 
begun in the Pine district of Burlington County. In this work 
we have had the cordial hospitality and cooperation of Dr. Jones 
and the New Lisbon Colony. This study has attempted to fol- 
low up some of our previous studies and to obtain fresh material 
on the mental development of young children of feeble-minded 
parentage. This is part of a field study on the quantitative 
aspects of heredity and the genetic aspects of subnormal growth, 
begun in 1915. 

Miss Klein conducted a research on the possibility of over- 
coming enuresis in particular cases by enlisting the cooperation 
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of the children in the solution of this condition as a personal 
problem. This study was not completed, however, when Miss 
Klein resigned to accept a position on the staff of the Boston 
State Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ingvolstad took advantage of our academic affiliation 
with Rutgers University to complete his work toward the Mas- 
ter’s degree, which he will receive in the near future. As a 
Master’s thesis, Mr. Ingvolstad offered a report of the results 
of a theoretical study of idocy, to which he has devoted his time 
during the past year. 

Mr. Gordon L. Riley, M. A., University of Minnesota, was 
advanced from senior fellow to research psychologist and placed 
in charge of the minor research work of the Department. These 
studies included a complete survey of the institution with the 
abbreviated form of the Vineland Adjustment Score Card, a 
detailed study of the differential categories of congenital syph- 
ilis, encephalitis and hydrocephalus, a comprehensive revision 
of our mental test manual and an intensive study of the validity 
of the Witmer Formboard, especially with reference to readmin- 
istration. Also, a serious attempt was made to revise our ap- 
plication blank, and this involved an attempt to objectify the 
developmental history section of the clinical syllabus. . 

Mr. Riley also completed for publication a study of the per- 
sonal coefficient method of expressing mental development, com- 
paring the personal constant of Heinis with the Binet I. Q. 
This study demonstrated that the personal coefficient of Heinis 
gives a more accurate prediction of mental development than 
that obtained by the use of the I.Q. Mr. Riley also undertook 
a statistical analysis of the material collected by Miss Kuenzel 
on progress in industrial training, and has conducted a job 
analysis study of the print shop, in collaboration with Mr. Ralph 
McCarthy, of the School Department. Mr. Riley resigned in 
June to accept a position as psychologist to the Child Study De- 
partment of the Rochester (N. Y.) S. P. C. C. 

Miss Myra W. Kuenzel, M. A., Ohio State University, con- 
tinued in charge of the work of the clinical division of the 
Laboratory during the absence of Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, who 
spent the year in Chile as Advisor to the Minister of Education. 
A special effort has been made to improve both the routine 
administration and professional quality of the regular examina- 
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tions, and we believe these have upheld a higher standard this 
year than ever before, and for a larger number of cases. A 
complete revision of the clinical index file has been developed, 
enabling us to select all types of cases on short notice. The 
maintaining of classification quota groups, the calendar file for 
re-examinations, and other routines are now on a sound basis, 

Considerable attention was given to clinical research work 
in the revision of the test manual, improved treatment of clini- 
cal categories, revision of history procedure, enuresis survey, 
and behavior adjustment survey. A great deal of time was also 
given by Miss Kuenzel to the revision of the classification of 
State boys. Clinical staff meetings were held regularly during 
the first semester, and irregularly in the second semester. 

A special room was equipped by Mrs. Aldrich, with assist- 
gynce from members of the staff, as a nursery test room for 
young children and low-grade children. This equipment includ- 
ed a one-way vision screen, so that the children could be ob- 
served during examinations by parents or other interested 
persons without their actual presence in the room, which might 
prove distracting. 

Two special clinics were held during the year, one including 
29 cases of presumable birth injury, reviewed by Dr. Phelps, 
and the other including about 50 behavior-problem cases re- 
viewed by Dr. Cotton. A school clinic was also held at Pitman 
last fall. 

In April, a Western Electric 3-A Audiometer was purchased 
on approval, in order to promote more accurate measurement 
of hearing disabilities of our children. This was on the assump- 
tion that we might detect these defects earlier than otherwise 
and would have more assurance in behavior problem cases and 
in cases with special disabilities that the possibility of auditory 
defect has been adequately accounted for in the case study. 

I have continued in a consulting capacity to Mooseheart 
with reference to the proposed program of child research to be 
instituted there, and was also appointed to serve on two of the 
sub-committees of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, namely, the Sub-Committee on Mental Deficien- 
cy, and the Sub-Committee on Mental Growth and Development. 

Our greatest need at present is that of bringing to publica- 
tion manuscripts which have been submitted in preliminary 
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form. We are, therefore, appointing only one new research 
fellow to the staff for next year. Under this arrangement we 
hope to accomplish more in bringing our work into print. It 
seems unwise to continue to develop new research studies while 
many equally important studies have not been published. 

In addition to bringing these articles to publication, an- 
other problem will be to bring to successful completion the 
studies on birth injury and idiocy. During the coming year the 
clinic will be conducted by Miss Kuenzel, with the assistance- 
of one full-time student fellow, thereby releasing all other mem- 
pers of the staff as completely as possible for full-time research. 

Publications during the past year have included the follow- 
ing: 

ALDRICH, CECELIA G. A Parable: The Ball and the Box. Train- 

ing School Bulletin 27:49-50, May, 1930. 


COLLIER, HEATHER G. The Flower Boy. Training School Bul- 
letin 26:151-53, January, 1930. 

Vocational Guidance for the Mentally Defective: Abstract 
of Program. Training School Bulletin 27:30-34, April, 
1930. 

DoLL, EDGAR A. Community Control of the Feeble-Minded. 
Proceedings and Addresses of the American Association for 
the Study of the Feeble-Minded 34:161-75, May, 1929; also 
(under title “Some Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene”) An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Part III of 149:167-74, May, 1930. 

Job Analysis as a Basis for Teaching. Bulletin of the Tay- 
lor Society 14:134-41, June, 1929. 

School Training of Subnormal Children in Rural Districts. 
United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 3, 1929. 

Survey and Program for Special Types of Education. 
(Chairman and Editor.) Trenton, Board of Education, 
April, 1930. 

Section on Subnormal Children. Report of the New Jersey 
Educational Survey Commission, January, 1930. 

Mental Health Value of Special Education. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Part II 
of 149:133-38, May, 1930. 
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DOLL, EDGAR A. AND MurPHY, DoucLas P. A Case of Micro. 
cephaly Following Embryonic Roentgen Irradiation. Pro. 
ceedings of the American Association for the Study of the 
Feeble-Minded 24:211-19, May, 1929; also American Journ- 
nal of Psychiatry 9:871-78, March, 1930. 


ECCLES, AucusT K. A Modification of the Vineland Adjustment 


Score Card. Training School Bulletin 26:161-70, February, 
1930. 


HEGGE, THORLIEF G. An Experiment in Logical Memory of Sub- 
normals. Training School Bulletin 26:82-86, October, 1929, 


JEWELL, ELIZABETH J. Out of the Nowhere. Training School 
Bulletin 27:10-11, March, 1930. 


KUENZEL, MyrRA W. A Survey of Mongolian Traits. Proceed- 
ings of the American Association for the Study of the 
Feeble-Minded 34:149-60, May, 1929; also Training School 
Bulletin 26:49-59, June, 1929. 


MELCHER, RUTH T. Research in Progress on Birth Injury. 
Training School Bulletin 27:41-49, May, 1930. 


RILEY, GORDON L. Stanford Binet “Indicators” of Mechanical 
Ability. Psychological Clinic 9:128-32, May-June, 1929. 
A Comparison of the P. C. and I. Q. Psychological Clinic 
28 :261-65, February, 1930. 


YEPSEN, Ltoyp N. The Reliability of the Goodenough Drawing 
Test. Journal of Educational Psychology 20:448-51, Sept- 
ember, 1929. 


A Case of Congenital Auditory Aphasia. Journal of Gen- 
etic Psychology 36:484-89, September, 1929. 
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